








ROOF AND 


WINDOW-BOX GARDENING 


OWN dwellers who possess no 
garden and are unable to cultivate 
an allotment need not despair of 


being able to add to their food supplies 


through their own effort. Many houses 
and flats possess flat-leaded roofs, which 
provide an excellent opportunity for 
roof gardening ; but when there is no 
roof of this type there are always window 
boxes that may he successfully used to 
grow certain crops. An important point 
is to choose crops that can he grown 
under these conditions ; then follow 
carefully a few simple cultural rules. 


ALL THESE CROPS CAN BE 
EASILY GROWN. 

Crops that can be grown on roofs 
include tomatoes, lettuce, mustard and 
cress, dwarf beans, radishes, cucumbers, 
pumpkins, squash, gherkins, marrows, 
cabbage, green onions, shallots, turnips, 
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beetroot, carrots, and the useful kitchen 
herbs such as mint, parsley, thyme and 
sage. Crops suitable for window boxes 
are more limited, but lettuce, radishes, 
tomatoes and dwarf beans are amongst 
those which may be grown successfully. 

Save space by choosing varieties of a 
medium habit of growth, which while 
taking up less room, often crop just as 
well as the more robust kinds. The 
varieties of tomatoes mentioned in Dig 
for Victory Leaflet No. 8 are all suitable 
for roof gardens. 

The more compact kinds of cabbage 
lettuce such as the varieties Tom 
Thumb, All the Year Round, and 
Continuity are more suitable than 
others. The cos types are coarser and 
less of them can be eaten than the 
cabbage types. Dwarf or French beans 
of compact growth, such as Osborn’s 
Forcing, Early Warwick, and Ne plus 
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Ultra, and varieties of the wax-pod 
group, the climbing French beans 
and the shorter runner beans such as 


Princeps, are examples of beans suitable ° 


for restricted spaces. Similarly the frame 
types of turnip, beetroot and carrot are 
the more useful, while the bush or cluster 
forms of vegetable marrows are more 


suitable than the trailing forms. 
EFFECT OF ASPECT. 


Because they are higher than ground 


level and more exposed, roof gardens 
are colder than ordinary gardens, there- 
fore aspect is especially important. Do 
not begin operations too early. And 
remember that success will be better 
ensured where there is protection from 
cold east and north winds. Sunlight, too, 
is important ; thus, aspects to the south 
or west, which afford the maximum 
amount of sunlight, are decidedly bene- 
ficial. But even roofs with a northern 
aspect need not be ruled out provided 
some amount of sunshine is obtain- 
able ; with such aspects, however, it 
may be necessary to provide some 
protection against cold draughts. 


HOW TO BEGIN. . 

Closely observe these three rules. 
First, all soil should be held compactly 
in strong containers, which may be 
either of wood or metal. Secondly, 
keep the soil as fresh and productive as 
possible by changing it completely or 
replenishing it with fresh soil for each 
year’s cropping. Thirdly, remember 
that the plants will need to be watered 
and there must be adequate arrangement 
for safe drainage. Where there is plenty 
of roof space, the ordinary Dutch light 
provides a very useful unit used either 
singly or im series ; it gives protection, 
so that earlier crops can be grown. The 
sides of the light need to be of stout 

boards. When the lights are in use 
remember to fasten them down, other- 
wise the wind will lift and damage them. 
A light garden frame can also be used 
on larger roofs. 

Soil containers constructed of stout 
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wooden boards are the next most 
suitable ; but where boards are unob- 
tainable, stout wooden boxes should be 
used. For tomatoes, marrows, and 


climbing heans, old metal buckets 


make useful soil containers, provided’ 
there is a hole for drainage ; they are 
best slightly raised to allow frente 
water to escape freely. 

Window-boxes must be strongly mite 
with a depth of at least 9 inches and with 
outlets in the base for drainage. They 
should be securely fastened on to a 
window ledges. | 


SOIL. | 

The object is to secure maximum 
growth from the minimum quantity of 
soil used. Prepare the soil by incor- 
porating with it a plentiful supply of 
humus or well-decayed manure (or 
failing either, use peat) together with a 
litle lime and a suitable complete 
fertiliser, such as ‘* National Growmore 
Fertiliser,’’ at the rate of one pound to 
each hundredweight of soil. Maximum 
growth can be ensured by the judicious 
use of the fertiliser watered in as a top 
dressing. Water should be given as 
required, but avoid over-watering. Do 
net make the seil sodden. This needs 
judgment, but’ you soon find out how. 
to do it properly. 


CARE OF THE CROPS. 

Support should be given to the 
tomatoes, using strong stakes to prevent 
the plants being blown about. Suitable 
sticks or string fastened to wire should. 
be used for the climbing beans. Pull out 
all weeds and stir the surface of the soil 
occasionally. 

Those wishing. to eauasiat their roof 
gardening with the aid of frames or 
Dutch lights should consult Bulletin 
No. 65, Crop Production in Frames 
and Cloches, while Dig for Victory 
Leaflet No. 8 provides full details of how 
to grow tomatoes. 

Lastly, remember to use the vegetables 
as they come to. maturity and so make 
room for follascing, capper 
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